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Ir  the  lall  o(  1991 ,  Han/ards  Graduate  School  ol 
Design  held  a  symposium  on  the  leacJiing  of  hislory  ol  archiiecture 
in  schools  o!  afctilecluie.  Toward  ihe  erx)  ol  the  da/,  a  bnel  bul 
searching  etchange  between  two  archieds  conlronied  current 
problems  of  hislorua)  and  theoretical  discussion  of  ajchitectufe 
Most  ol  those  pr^nl.  including  the  two  architects,  agreed  that 
arctiitecture  must  be  located  wihm  the  sooal  and  political  conlexts 
ol  which  they  are  a  part.  But  how?  Not  in  a  vulgar  Mantism  that 
treats  architecture  as  a  mere  epipheromenon,  fully  drcumscrtied  by 
m  intrastnjctural  base.  Nor  in  any  other  lorm  ol  sooal  determinism 
that  accounts  lor  architecture  wholly  by  forces  external  io  I  Still 
more  implausible  is  an  architectural  delermmism  in  which  it  is  the 
physical  environmeni  that  causes  the  sooai  behavior. 

How  could  one  avoKi  both  these  poles  without  finding 
oneself  supporting  a  view  ol  architecture  as  autonomous-wittwul, 
that  IS,  embracing  architecture  as  an  abstract  game,  however 
beautiful  and/w  chilenging  that  game  might  be?  The  discussants 
Mshed  to  lose  nerther  the  social  dimension  of  a/chrteOure  nw  a 
sense  of  the  miegnty  and  intemal  structure  of  architecture.  But  how' 
It  was  the  end  of  the  day  and  the  chairman  ended  the  symposium 
with  s  rather  despainng  dilemma  hanging  in  the  air. 

I  propose  that  examination  ol  the  fmpensities  of  both 
place  and  inhabitation  can  occupy  the  space  of  that  dilemma,  and 
ofler  some  illumination. 

The  tradition  of  Architecture  at  HIT  is  lo  be  concerned 
with  people  and  the  environment  In  a  concern  lor  "people- 
enviionment,*  our  ahention  is  flrawn  neither  to  people  nor  to  the 
environment  alone,  but  to  situations  These  situations  do  not  yieW  to 
delemiinistic,  causal  analysis,  yet  they  are  possessed  ol  certain 
tendenoes.  leanings,  inclinations,  pfodivities-certain  propensities 
Tliere  is  a  propensity  lor  a  situation  to  unlt^  m  some  way  But  our 

experience  also  tells  us  how  complex  is 

every  situation-that  both  the  actors  and 
the  setting  have  propensities,  and  the 
dynamic  ol  these  interacting  propenslies 
cannot  be  completely  foreseen  The 
situation  IS  not  determined  Vet  it  is  also 
not  the  case  that  'anything  goes '  There 
are  zero  propensities  conditions  that  will 
not  appear  m  the  given  aicumstances 
And  the  operative  propensities  ft)  pnwiege 
some  possible  outcomes  over  others  For 
those  ol  us  mth  a  particular  concern  lor  the 
physical  environment,  it  is  ol  interest  to 
inquire  into  the  propensities  ol  artifacts, 
even  as  we  acimowiedge  that  they  can 
only  be  known  m  the  larger  constmcts  ol 


At  this  juncture  I  would  wish  to  present  a  cono'ete 
example  ol  the  propensities  of  an  environment  operating  over  time  in 
complex  situations.  It  is  this  which  has  motivated  my  studies  ol 
Savannah'  which  can  only  be  sketched  here. 

^e  1 733  lounding  ol  Savannah  was  the  centerpiece  ol 
a  colony  at  the  southern  frontier  ol  English  settlement  in  North 
Amenca  Physical  charactenslics  of  the  site  establish  certain 
conditions  that  serve  and  shape  the  propensites  lor  its  use  a  nver 
navigable  by  ocean-going  ships,  a  blufl  establishing  flat  high  ground 
above  the  nver,  containment  to  east  and  wesi  by  small  streams,  and 
the  potential  for  extension  to  the  south. 

The  plan  that  was  set  down  on  this  bluff  establishes  a 
much  more  specific  field  ol  propensities.  As  the  Peter  Gordon 
engraving  showing  the  stale  of  Savannah  in  1 734  indicates,  the  oty 
plan  IS  composed  ol  repeated,  approximately  square  modules  called 
•wards  ■  Four  wards  were  set  out  in  the  first  year,  shortly  to  be 
incieased  to  six.  and  then  more. 

The  repetitive  module  of  the  Savannah  plan  has  a  high 
degree  ol  internal  complexity.  !t  has  three  types  ol  bkicits  which  can 
be  further  diflerentiated  by  their  onentadons  At  a  minimum  one 
recognizes  six  different  street  types.  The  addition  of  wards  yields 
still  lurther  complexity.  Since  hall  the  resKJenliai  lots  lace  inward  and 
halt  outward  there  are  simultaneous  ceninpetal  and  centrifugal 
forces;  indeed  it  is  only  the  lots  thai  lace  outward  that  are  reinlorced 
by  similar  uses  aaoss  the  east-west  streets  that  tiound  the  wards. 
The  continuity  ol  the  boundary  streets  only  emerges  as  a  major 
factor  as  one  attends  to  the  larger  pattern  Similaity  the  redundancy 
of  east-west  streets  makes  all  those  internal  to  the  ward  relatively 
insignificant  even  though  they  do  possess  continuity 

The  plan  of  Savannah  adds  many  new  physical 
charactenstcs  lo  those  ol  the  site  itself,  and  thus  establishes  more, 
and  more  speafic,  conditions  that  further  serve  and  shape  the 
propensities  for  is  use.  I  would  like  to  speaX  of  a  field  of 
propensities,  understanding  by  this  not  just  the  physical  plan,  but 
also  Its  inhabitation  the  relation  of  physical  place  and  mhaMation 

T^ese  are  njdimentary  oteervaions  on  the  plan  and 
built  lorm  ol  Savannah  I  must  be  even  more  peremptory  m 
asserting  that  this  plan  has  been  intluentiai,  usually  positively,  m 
shaping  the  use  and  communal  understanding  ol  this  oty  relations 
of  public  and  pnvate  uses;  kications  of  communal,  commercial  and 
residential  occupancy,  ordenng  of  vehicular  and  pedestnan 
arculation,  setting  the  spaces  of  ceremony  and  memory, 
maintenance  of  the  histonc  labnc;  and  more  I  woukJ  emphasize  that 
this  story  IS  composed  largely  of  unforeseen  events  and  also  of 
unforeseen  propensities  ol  the  artifact.  Environments  shoufd  be,  and 
usuafly  are,  ncher  than  the  mtentons  that  bnng  them  into  existence. 

Analyses  such  as  these  can  be  made  ol  any  oty, 
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In  tils  essay  "Archlleclure  and  Propensities, "  Stanford  Anderson  writes  "each  ot  us 
must  constantly  take  positions  that  Imply  larger  commltmenis.  We  must  make 
conjeclufes  on  wtilcti  lo  act  as  we  examine  and  question  Ihem."  Fundamentally,  he 
claims,  each  of  us  must  lake  the  risk  of  being  wrong.  Tfils  Issue  of  Thresbol6s.  the 
llrst  of  a  two  part  series,  eiamlnes  the  question  ol  continuity  and  change  In  design 
education  at  MIT.  The  recent  samlitfaf-IIke  circulation  of  Michael  Sorkln's  1934 
H.Arch.  thesis,  "Some  Impressions  ol  the  Department,"  which  questioned  the 
"observations"  of  Maurice  Smith's  bullt-form  and  the  school's  didactic  and  physical 
environment.  Is  bul  one  of  Ihe  more  vivid  responses  by  students  lo  new  faculty 
hirlngs,  curriculum  restructuring,  and  Ihe  recent  appointment  of  Dean  Mitchell. 
Mitchell's  "Studio  ol  the  Future"  {by  some  accounts  akin  to  Tuttle  Communication's 
Edison  pro{ecl),  has  been  the  source  of  some  question  and  debate.  Annie  Pedret  and 
Amin  Ahmad  examine  Smith's  oeuvre,  a  chief  source  of  intellectual  ballast  In  Ihe 
department.  The  lealure  "Leading  Indicators '  consists  of  statements  from  faculty  and 
students  about  what  positions  are  viable  In  the  context  of  tuiure  planning  and  Ihe 
intellectual  habits  ol  the  school.  "Fingers  in  the  Wind,"  by  Ellen  DunhanKlones  also 
surveys  ihe  prospect  ot  architectural  education  In  ihe  context  ot  recent  theoretical 
articulations,  Ttie  editors  asii,  "Is  there  a  storm  brewing  on  the  horizon? ' 
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Fingers  in  the  Wind 


by  Ellen  Dunham-Jones 


Tlie  approaching  millennium  finds  archiiects  witfi  their 
fingers  lo  the  wind  Confused  by  Ihe  storms  o(  debate  wtich  hava 
rolled  through  the  flisoplme  since  the  collapse  of  confidence  in  both 
modernism  and  modemiy,  an^ous  antennae  search  lor  signs  ol 
emerging  mnsensus  on  a  design  agenda.  Relative  lo  the 
impassioned  breasl-bealing  ol  recent  years,  we  appear  lo  have 
entered  a  pre-millernial  lull  tn  architectural  news  making  Is  this 
simply  a  pause  as  Ihe  players  regroup  and  gather  momentum  lor  the 
ineviable  declaraliors  of  new  directions  tor  the  new  century?  Or 
have  archiiecis-so  lull  of  sell-importance  and  the  promise  ol  social 
aiange  and  radical  letfinological  breakthroughs 
at  Ihe  dawn  ol  the  century— simply  run  out  ol 

a  The  lad*  ol  polemics  cannot  simply  be 

coirelaled  lo  the  recession  and  the  lack  ol  work. 
Recessions  in  lad  are  often  useful  times  for 
speojlatior  and  reaafch  thai  is  noipossWe 
wtier  the  worttday  IS  full  Poslmodemism's 
pnsmacolor  bloom  m  the  1 970s  grew  in  part  out 
ol  Ihe  efforts  of  Michael  Graves,  Robert  A.M 
Stem,  floberl  Venturi,  el  ai.  to  do  more  with  Iheir 
injs&alngly  small  comrrassiors  dunng  ttie 
recession  ol  the  early  part  of  Ihe  decade  llie  contemporary  Moscow 
architects  Srodsky  fi  Utkin's  visionary  paper  projects,  like  tfwse  of  their 
conslucSvisl  compatriots  earlier  in  the  antury,  similarly  demonstraie 
how  difficult  economic  times  can  lead  lo  forcetui  cnliques  oi  Ihe  status 
quo  and  dramatic  courier  proposals.  Yet,  like  so  irary  contemporary 
votces  lot  change,  it  is  more  dear  what  they  stand  against  rather  than 
whai  they  slOTl  for. 

As  both  witnesses  lo  and  active  consumers  ol  the 
media^spawned  and  markel-drrven  parade  of  architecture  fashions 
and  fashionable  theones,  archiiects  have  tiecome  shell  shocked  by 
Ihe  oace  ot  change  The  cureni  lull  is  perhaps  explained  by  a 
weariness  with  new  directons,  a  cynicism  regarding  the  ability  ol  any 
new  movement  lo  live  up  lo  its  promises  (for  that  matter,  a  cyrtasm 
over  archiieclure's  cultural  significance,  perod]  Listening  to 
academics  and  architects  expound  their  latest  theones  has  become 
like  listening  lo  politicians  campaigning  for  voles.  Their  enthusiasm 
can  he  seductive,  bul  past  experience  tells  us  not  lo  have  high 
expeclalions  lor  iheir  accomplishments 

What  IS  p^cularly  unusual  about  the  cureni  moment  is 
that  rather  than  the  dominarl  theoretical  posilion/design  movemeni 
being  replaced  by  a  "new  and  improved'  theory,  as  postmodernism 
replaced  modernism,  and  deconstmcton/deconslnjctivism  replacfid 
postmodernism,  nothing  particularly  strong  has  replaced  'decon'-it 
has  simply  tizzied  In  the  televisual  age  ol  shortened  atleniion  spars, 
decon's  stylistic  prelerence  lor  acute  angles  and  deceniered 


compositions  lingers  but  most  oi  its  recerl  devotees  now  distance 
their  work  Irom  the  'D'  word  In  his  lecture  at  Ihe  GSD  last  tall  even 
Peter  Eisenman  refuted  any  continued  interest  in  posl-stmcturalism. 
The  lailoui  from  Decon's  waning  prommenca  nonetheless 
conlnbutes  to  the  general  Tafuh-esque  sl^epiiosm  towards 
architecture's  effectiveness  ai  mfiuenang  progressive  cultural 
behavior. 

Drawing  upon  Georges  Balailie's  wntings,  Bernard 
Tschumt  identifies  architecture  with  the  eslablishmenl  ot  constraints 
on  individual  freedom.  Walls,  ordered  spaces  and  attempts  at 
planning  inevitably  impose  limitations.  Both  Rem  Koolhaas  and 
Tschumi  have  proposed  a  need  lor  an  anli-architeclure.  Random 
luflapositions  in  their  work  presumably  are  less  reslncting  and  allow 
lor  subiective  inierpietations  ol  meaning  and  use.  and  hence  are 
liberatve.  Their  equation  ol  architecture  with  order  and  constraint, 
and  randomness  with  Ireedom-besides  raising  senous  questions  as 
to  the  very  nature  ol  such  supposed  freedom-challenges  the  very 
existence  ol  Ihe  prolessior  ^d  reflects  the  crsis  of  confidence  of 
many  architects  loday 

II  IS  nol  by  accideni  thai  at  the  same  time  the  agenda  of 
archiiectuial  design  has  foundered,  interest  in  archileciurai  theory 
and  cniasm  has  boomed  This  is  m  i^eeping  with  the  'economic 
recession  leads  lo  speculation'  theory.  However,  the  recent 
institutionalizaton  ol  theory  and  cntiosm  in  Ph.D.  programs  has 
tended  to  result  in  the  isolation  ol  such  speculative  coniemplatton 
from  design  In  fact,  it  has  even  led  to  a  degree  ot  disdain  lor  design 
and  Ihe  prviieging  of  inierprelalion  as  the  more  significant  creative 
ad.  Bealni  Coiomina's  crediting  ol  Ariadne  as  the  lirsl  archiied 
instead  ol  Daeduius  is  symptomatic  ol  this  shift.  (Daedulus  buili  the 
labynnlh,  bul  Anadne's  thread  exposed  its  order.)  Theory's 
institutJonal  separation  Irom  design  and  its  alliance  with  history  has 
moved  it  from  a  realm  ol  speoilative  projection  into  one  ol 
documentation  and  evaluation,  Rather  Ihan  iheoiy  serving  as  a  lens, 
locusing  architectural  designers'  intentions  and  promoting 
speculative  design  activity,  theory  has  been  increasingly  csnllated 
with  criiasm.  Developing  ever-shaiper  scalpel-like  tools  with  which 
lo  examine  architectural  work,  cntical  theory  lends  lo  loredose  even 
untred  strategies  and  in  so  doing,  induce  design  paralysis. 

Tantamount  lo  this  paralysis  is  the  loss  of  a  cultural 
agenda.  The  privalialion  ol  the  public  realm,  the  commodification  ol 
design,  increasingly  cheapened  construction  standards,  inaeased 
liability  and  diminished  control  over  large  projects  have  left  archiecls 
adrift,  seemingly  powerless  and  ineffective  voices  in  cultural 
development  Traditionally,  the  architect's  cultural  role  was  lo 
emplace  a  culture  and  its  v^ues  m  a  particular  environment 
Architecture's  ordenng  ol  space  and  movemeni  between  public  and 
pnvaie  space,  and  between  the  built  and  Ihe  natural  landscapes 


either  entrenched  or  challenged  existing  soaal  hierarchies  and 
political  identitjes,  However,  not  only  has  the  ability  of  architects  to 
emplace  cultural  valuM  been  eroded  by  the  lactors  descnbed  above,  I 
but  a  lar  more  diverse  array  ol  cultural  ^ues  are  now  recognized 
than  traditionally  had  been  assumed  In  determining  a  cutlural 
agenda,  architects  not  only  have  to  determine  how  lo  emplace 
cultural  values,  they  have  to  question  fusl  what  those  values  are. 
Add  to  this  the  tact  that  television,  computers,  and  other 
telecommunication  technologies  are  giobalzing  culture,  literally  dis- 
placing It  Individual  treedom  today  is  defined  more  By  access  lo  the 
Intemei  or  cable  channels,  than  by  wandering  through  randomly 
juxtaposed  architectural  spaces.  Electronic  access  increasingly 
substitutes  lor  physical  acces.  Asaplace-based  medium, 
architecture's  significance  in  a  piaceless,  post-industnal  culiure-io 
say  nothing  ol  its  cultural  agenda-is  undear. 

The  Irenzied  importation  into  architecture  ol  other 
disaplines  such  as  philosophy,  literary  crttosm,  linguistcs, 
psychology,  mathematics,  etc  can  be  seen  m  retrospect  as  so  many 
lile-support  systems  hauled  in  to  breathe  relevance  into  an 
exhausted  profession.  Aher  so  much  artificial  stimulation  the  paQeni 
either  remains  comatose,  dependent  on  oulside  support  or  walks  on 
lis  own.  At  issue  is  whether  architecture's  significance  is  best 
resuscitated  by  transforming  the  prolession  according  to  the  extern^ 
pressures  increasingly  brought  to  bear  on  ii  or  whether  architecture 
contributes  more  to  orlture  by  sleadlastly  concentrating  on  those 
issues  more  internal  lo  the  discipline.  On  the  one  hand,  architects 
like  Tschumi  and  Koolhaas  have  tned  to  metaphorically  mimic  post- 
industrial  technologies  by  designing  projecls  which  are 
decentralized,  dematenalized,  televisual,  and  cyberspatial.  On  the 
other  hand,  archiiects  like  Ralael  Moneo  and  Tadao  Ando  hare 
concentraied  on  defining  archiieclure  m  terms  ol  its  conslmclion,      ; 
tectonic  presence,  and  engagement  with  place  Bycx)ncfiding        | 
technological  supenonty  to  television  and  computers,  they  no  longer  i 
try  to  maintain  architecture's  relevant  lo  culture  bf  leitgeisi  inspired 
arguments,  bul  rather  find  an  agenda  in  trying  to  have  archlecture 
do  what  television  and  computers  don't,  connect  us  to  the  earth  and 
to  each  other.  Moneo  presented  his  newly  completed  art  museum  at 
Wellesley  as  a  lormal  response  10  the  site,  program,  circulation  light,  J 
and  conslmclion.  Such  a  back-io-basics  approach  doesni  make 
headlines  but  it  does  ground  architecture's  agenda  m  building  well 
Relative  lo  Ihe  radkal  pendulum  swings  ol  recent  design  trends, 
perhaps  Ihe  seeming  lull  can  be  read  as  the  stabilization  ol  the 
pendulum  around  core  environmental  and  archileciurai  issues.  II 
taken  liierily,  lingers  to  the  wind  may  not  be  such  a  bad  strategy 
alter  all.  More  attention  to  the  meteorological  dimate  Ihan  the 
design  climate  could  provide  architects  with  the  agenda  needed  to 
rechan  Iheir  course  through  changing  conditions  ■ 


In  Memoriam,  Retro  Belluschi  1899  -1994 


Pieiro  BellJ$c^l.  masiet  atcfirieci  and  flean  ol  MITs  School  ol 
ArcfWeclute  arxl  Planning  from  1951-1965,  diedon  Fetxuary  14  al 
his  tiome  in  Poftland,  Oregon.  He  was  94 

Belluschi  was  bom  ol  Ihe  generaCon  ol  European 
masters  Ihal  included  Josep  Uuis  Sed,  Marcel  Brejer,  Uxiis  Kahn. 
and  Waller  Gropius,  thai  acclimatized  modefnisi  archiiedure  in 
Amenca  Indeed,  with  Gordon  Bunshafl  and  Bmce  Gratiam  he  was 
among  the  pnnopal  poels  ot  ihe  rational  post-war  corporate 
arcfiiieciure  m  a  American  modemisi  idiom  ready  lor  re-eipon  lo  its 
natwe  lands  Belluschi  f  ^1  worked  lor  the  promineni  Portland, 
Oregon  architect  Albert  Doyle,  becoming  his  chiel  designer  and 
taking  over  the  firm  in  1 943.  "Hiere  he  produced  fiis  masterpiece,  the 
Equitable  Building  (1947).  The  elegant  glass  and  aluminum  tower  (lis 
curtain  wall  system  prece(Jed  Bunsfiaft's  Lever  fiouse  by  five  years) 
gave  refined  eirpression  to  the  tower's  structural  gnd,  Belore  coming 
lo  MIT  in  1951 ,  Bellusctii  sokJ  his  Firm  to  S.O.M.  with  whom  he  would 
frequentty  collaborate  in  later  years.  At  MIT  Belluschi  was 
responsible  lor  strengthening  ihe  Urban  Studies  and  Planning 
Department,  adding  a  Ph  0  program  in  [banning  m  1958,  and 
lounding,  with  Harva/d,  the  Joint  Center  tor  Urban  Studies  As  dean. 


ety  ol  architecture  luminanes  as  cnbcs, 
lecturers,  and  vising  scholars 

Belluschi  continued  his  busy  architecture  practice 
while  tie  was  dean.  His  notonous  Pan  Am  buWing  on  Park 
Avenue,  New  VorV  (1962)  aroused  the  ire  ol  the  archiieciurai 
community  and  Ihe  aty  at  large  lor  te  immense  size  and 
monotonous  lacade.  The  building,  designed  m  collaboration  with 
Waller  Gropius  and  Emery  Hoth  &  Sons,  is  testament  to  the 
bureauaatB  anonymity  to  which  modernist  corporate  ardnleduie 


and  cultural  buildings  on  the  west  coast  betray  a  sensitmty  to  the 
environment  and  a  deftness  with  matenals.  Other  works  by 
Beliuscdi  induded  an  ensemble  ol  buiWings  conceived  with  lelkw 
MIT  prolessof  Eduardo  Calalano.  The  Juiliiard  School  and  Alice 
Tully  Hall  in  New  York  City  |1968|  r«umed  lo  tfie  elegant  massing 
and  geometiy  and  the  use  ol  rich  materials  ol  his  earlier  wortL 
However.  Lincoln  Center,  planned  by  Robert  Moses  on  the  site  ol 
a  worVing  dass  neighbortiood  (other  buiktings  m  the  complex 
were  designed  by  Philip  Johnson),  have  been  cntiozed  for  being 
white  boKes  placed  on  an  modernist  urtian  fafiub  rasa.  -E.E 
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A-fomi-isms:  The  Woildngs  of  Maurice  Smith 

by  Annie  Pedret 


According  to  Maunce  Smith  he  does  noi  write,  he  does 
not  theorae,  but  he  vecognizes  lads '  In  a  recent  conversation  with 
Smith  he  merely  vedjalized  ideas  about  lorm.  For  Smith  Ihe 
discussion  ol  lorm  constitutes  a  meditation  about  "intnnsic  attnbutes 
and  systems  ot  organization '  The  question  lor  Smith  is  not  what 
lorm  IS,  or  how  it  is  generated,  but  "whal  is  reasonable,"  and  more 
precisely,  "what  is  reasonable  tor  architecture "  One  can  deduce  that 
whal  is  reasonable  lor  Smnh  is  whal  he  cils  lorm-language 

Smith's  wniings  are  easily  misleading  il  one  assumes 
that  they  represent  a  body  ol  work  produced  in  order  to  explain, 
clarity,  or  disseminate  ihe  particulaniies  ol  his  Ihmking  He  answers 
the  question  "why  do  you  wnte''  by  saying  that  he  doesn't,  he  claims 
that  he  was  "pressured"  by  former  students  into  wniing  the  lew 
published  arudes  thai  exisl,  and  he  danfies  that  "Fragments  ot 
theory.pracJce,'  -  a  photocopied  and  certox-bound  collection  of 
published  wntings.  interviews,  and  notes  -  was  mitaled  by  a 
student  several  years  ago  This  anthology  continues  to  be  produced 
by  students  and  distntwted  within  the  confines  of  Maunce's 
worlishop  and  studios.  When  quened  as  to  why  his  wniing  is  not 
disseminated  beyond  this  domain,  he  answers,  "why  should  f' 
According  to  Maunce  it  is  tough*  that  his  course  descnptions  are 
ditficull  lo  read  and  it  doesn't  matter  il  everything  cannol  be 
understood  He  explains  that  these  descnptions  merely  lunction  as 
an  invitation,  and  that  they  are  more  fully  explained  with  slides  dunng 
the  studio  pieseniations,  and  even  further  revealed  m  his  workshops 
and  studios  When  pressed  about  why  his  wnting  is  so  obscure 
Maunce  counters  tfiai  i  is  noi  It  is  |ust  that  the  malenal  is  not 


Simplistic  Of  the  complexity  of  the  matenal,  however,  there  is  no 
doubt  Smith's  apparent  dismieresl  in  wmng  and  m  the  production 
ol  'Fragments"  is  nol  seamless  however,  since  he  periodically  gives 
students  pieces  to  add  to  the  already  i24-page  collection  His 
iheory  cannol  be  understood  Irom  his  wnting,  and  he  considers  his 
tew  built  proiecls  lo  be  examples  ol  whal  he  verbalizes.  Smith's 
wniings  are  not  an  explanaton  ol  his  theory,  nor  is  he  trying  lo 
explain,  like  Louis  f(ahn  in  he  wntings,  the  design  process  to  himseH. 
^Fragments"  musi  be  understood  as  a  coherent  entity 
integrated  withm  a  larger  time/space  continuum.  There  are  no 
separations  lor  Smith  between  his  leaching,  built  work,  wntings,  and 
Me  ■  a  life  that  he  descnbes  as  being  'coming  and  going.*  It  is  all 
part  ol  a  fiekl'  that  he  calls  his  lile.  The  nature  ol  that  field  is  Iractal, 
and  thus  n  IS  not  erroneous  lo  assign  a  Iractal  nalure  to  his  wntings. 
As  a  fractal  the  wntng  can  then  fell  us  something  about  the  rest  of 
Smilh's  theoretical  enterpnse  The  first  obvious  feature  of  Smith's 
writing  is  that  it  is  nol  structured  as  discourse  bui  as  apposlion  II  is 
wniten  in  the  form  ol  prease,  dense,  and  highly  charged  word- 
diagrams  or  aphonsms.  Words  are  stacked  upon  one  another, 
divided  by  lines,  separated  by  slashes  /  (enctosed  m  parenthesis] 
and,  wherever  possible,  coHaged  together  These  strategies 
encourage  word  substilufion  and  alternative  readings  that  inhibit 
logical  and  linear  comprehension  He  uses  «quolalion  marks,» 
rtalics  and,  CAPITALIZED  LEHERS  as  a  graphs  means  ol 
emphasis.  The  text  is  diculi  to  understand  because  the 
tenninology  that  he  uses  is  not  defined  lor  example,  on  a  sheet 
enBHed  "TRANSFORMATIONS,  cantinurties;  LAanguaGE: 


behai^oR'  under  the  heading '  DiAGRAt,1S  ol  SELF- 
STABILITIES'  we  M  the  lerm  -LATERAL  disp^cement 
EXCHANGE  Reoprocity/  |in  directional  field  ■  REGISTERED.' 
The  material  is  organized  and  we  gel  a  sense  that  it  opens  up 
new  ways  ol  looking  at  and  generating  form,  but  it  is 
incomprehensible.  Defining  words  and  daritying  meaning  are 
anathema  to  Smith  The  writing  lakes  the  lorm  of  what  Maunce 
refers  to  as  a  tnendly  callage'-thal  is,  an  assemblage  ol 
"recognitions"  the  participants  ol  which  can  be  read  separately, 
but  which,  when  they  come  together,  affect  one  another  Even  in 
talking  with  Maunce,  meaning  is  impossible  to  access  logcaily 
since  his  communication  seems  to  rely  on  the  concept  of  samtal, 
the  improvised  conversation  ol  Muslim  poets,  where  logic, 
classification  and  Anstolelian  taxonomy  have  no  place. 

Without  an  understandirtg  that  'Fragments'  is 
merely  a  piece  withm  the  totality  ot  Smith's  lifej'work  it  is  easy  to 
falsely  assign  influences.  Where  do  these  forms  and  ideas  come 
Irom''  Aflhough  Smith  refers  twice  lo  Olson's  shol  essay 
Pro|ective  Verse  (1950)  as  coming  "dosesl,  in  the  wntings  I 
know,  lo  a  nght-feeling  descnpbon  of  designing,"  he  claims  m  fad 
that  he  look  nothing  from  dson.  Instead  he  daims  that  Olson, 
among  other  people,  had  pa/allels  with  his  own  ideas.  Although 
he  insists  that  he  never  met  Olson  or  had  anything  to  do  with  him 
the  simitaritiB  with  the  philosophy  expounded  in  Projective  Verse 
run  much  deeper  than  Smith's  obvious  adoplon  ol  the  notion  that 
"every  peic^lion  leads  directly  to  the  next.*"  There  are  stunning 
(cainjed  on  page  Sj 
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The  Smith  House;  Built  Collage 

by  Amin  Ahmad 


Coming  upon  the  suburban  residence  built  by 
Maunce  K  Smith  elicits  emotions  of  disbeliet  and  cunosiiy.  Within 
the  context  of  Ihe  upper-class  suburban  development  ol  Harvard, 
Massachusetts  whose  image  is  delermmedty  njial  and  Utopian,  the 
Smith  house  is  an  ^rralion  While  exhibiting  all  the  expecled 
lomal  charadenstKS  ol  habilation-a  front  door,  windows,  root, 
chimney-the  house  differs  dramaiically  from  the  expected.  The 
assemblage  ol  malenals  thai  compnses  its  built  fabnc  combines  an 
inincale  wood  Irammg  system  wti  matenal  salvaged  and  collected 
over  the  years  old  doors  and  windows,  discarded  stone  cuts,  sleel 
and  timber  columns  and  beams,  glass  shop  windows,  doorknobs  and 
orcuit  boards,  hies  and  boHles,  scraps  of  machinery,  screens.  Signs 

Smith's  house  began  as  a  completed  ob)ecl-a 
standard  wood-lrame  "Cape"  house.  Ongoing  construciion  since 
1966  has  dissolved  all  divisions  between  the  oW  developer  bouse 
and  later  interventions  The  house  now  consists  ol  a  mam  living 
space  that  is  used  all  year  round  and  an  unhealed  portion  that  is 
unhealed  thai  sewes  as  a  woikshop  and  storage  space  Apart  Irom 
a  cooking  space  and  loilet,  programmatic  divisions  between 
bedroom  and  living  room  are  nol  evident  m  the  layout  ot  the  house. 
While  the  upper  spaces  ol  Ihe  house  are  more  pnvaie,  each  zone  ol 
has  a  buili-in  range  ol  options  that  determine  degrees  of  pnvacy,  as 
well  as  visual  and  physical  connection  to  other  parts  ot  the  house 

The  Smith  house  jars  us  into  reconsidenng  our  mental 
constnBls  ol  "high"  and  tow'  culture  thnM|h  its  use  of  matenals 
taken  from  sedors  ol  sooety  that  lay  hidden  beyond  Ihe  bucolic 
confines  ol  suburha  These  sites  indude  the  saap  yards  that 


contain  the  refuse  ol  a  Hinstantly  changing  society  and  the 
industnal  planis  thai  embody  mass  production  Smith's  use  ol 
Ihe  debns  ol  everyday  iile  and  his  architectural  transiormaDon  ol 
il-lhus  transcending  the  original  significance  ol  the  lound 
object-demonstrates  the  mdusiveness  and  complexity 
generaled  by  a  collage  method  ol  design.' 

Smilh's  findings  from  the  scrapheaps  ol  everyday 
lite  are  used  m  combination  v^  wood  framing  in  order  to  re- 
valonze  each  salvaged  element  Thai  is,  Ihey  are  not 
incorporaled  as  picturesque  rommeniary  on  a  bygone  world,  but 
as  ardiiieclural  lad.  Salvaged  windows  ot  all  shapes  and  sizes 
are  iranslormed,  instead  ol  remaining  mere  Irammg  devices 
mediating  between  mside  and  out,  they  are  arranged  into 
habitable  zones.  These  zones  indude  lorm  definitions  at  a 
vanery  ol  scales  a  ledge  on  which  to  place  a  vase,  and  places  to 
sit  and  sleep  The  window  starts  reaching  beyond  its 
conventional  definition  and  begins  lo  take  on  a  different  range  ol 
possibilities  When  transparent  ihe  window  is  a  connector, 
translucent  it  is  a  sc/een,  opaque  ii  delines  space,  colored  ii 
intensifies  expenence.  Windows  appear  withm  the  house 
aeabng  connections  between  zones,  recieafing  the  outdoors 

In  this  manner  of  deployment  the  other  matenals  ol 
the  buiH  collage  are  expanded  into  systems  {large  span,  smaller 
span,  structural  Of  sell-supportingi  Where  the  systems  meet  an 
iniensrfication  t^es  place  thus  creating  a  new  range  ol  options:  a 


In  schools  of  arctiilectufe  the  design  siudio  is  Ihe  miegfaling  disopiine.  It  is  wtiere  research  and  design 
interiac«,  wtiere  ihe  mpul  Irom  olher  discipline  is  lesied  and  iransfofmed  Tlie  swx«m  oi  this  complei,  reflective  and 
creative  procsss  determines  the  qjality  ot  the  school 

There  are  two  hisioncally  developed  models  (or  design  leaching.  T)ie  f  rsi  is  based  on  the  concepl  ol  the 
tree,  autonomous  a/chrtect-artsi,  with  an  education  typical  m  academies  ot  al  centered  around  the  figure  and 
revelations  oi  a  charismatic  masler.  This  concepl  ptodjced  corporate  image-makers  throughout  the  2l)th  cerlgry  and 
stil  attracts  students  who  underslandat)ly  search  lor  points  ol  onenlation  that  are  best  represented  by  a  personality 
and  a  consistent  oeuvre.  The  second  model  replaces  chansma  with  conscious  reflection  and  aims  at  a  design  process 
that  conceptualized  models  based  on  interdisapiinary  research  The  synthetw:  Qualities  ol  this  model,  that  also 
includes  the  'al*  aspects  ol  architecture,  corresponds  witii  the  concept  ol  the  design  studio  as  the  place  ol  integraDon, 
T^iis  model  also  corresponds  with  recent  changes  in  the  profession  towards  smaller,  flemble  viork  units  with  the 


Leading  Indicators 


imagination  to  work  on  a  range  of  tasks  rather  than  centralized  managemenl  dependent  on  specialized  knowledge 

Teachers  m  good  architecture  schools  based  on  the  second  model  (typical  m  lechnicai  universitiesl  have 
been  less  successful  designers  than  the  masters  ol  the  first  model  But  they  educate  students  to  be  open  to 
eipermeniation,  not  fixed  on  a  formal  grammar.  The  qualities  ol  design  teacher  in  a  school  as  roughly  charactenzed 
here  differ  significantly  from  the  traditional  image  ol  the  autonomous  artist. 

Regarding  perapfcn,  the  design  teacher  has  to  be  sensitive  to  a  large  spectnjm  of  politcal,  sooal, 
cultural,  saentilic  and  technological  issues  On  the  level  ol  ana/ysis,  the  teacher  has  to  be  able  to  communicate  hsr 
her  ideas  with  clanty  and  engagement  The  transparency  ol  self-relleclion  is  a  necessary  precondrtan  for  a  cntical 
participation  ol  Ihe  studenis  in  the  design  process  [here,  the  students  have  to  find  support  in  the  historydheory 
disoplines).  Finally,  on  [he  level  ol  the  design  proposaf  the  matenal  lorn  will  be  the  result  ol  a  reducfive  process  where 
intuition  plays  an  important  role.  Therefore,  a  valid  analysis  itself  is  no  guarantee  lor  the  quality  ol  an  architectural 


proposal  The  ainnection  between  the  compieuty  of  anatysis  and  the  simpiotyoleKpressKin  can  only  be  presented  j 
to  studenis  as  object  of  cntica)  reflection  il  the  teacher  s  position  can  be  tested  on  the  results  ol  his^  design 
practice  The  practice  ol  the  teacher  is  also  necessary  to  fully  understand,  interpret  and  to  help  developing  the 
promise  of  a  student's  idea.  The  reality  of  the  school  and  its  administration,  however,  require  a  carehjl  balance  ol  t\e  j 
openness  to  the  outside  and  the  forces  of  coherence 

This  IS  a  concept  still  probably  too  general  to  serve  as  a  guiding  thread  when  searching  for  a  professor 
for  a  partojlar  school.  Here,  Ihe  responsibility  for  the  cofBoous  shaping  of  the  school's  identiiy  has  to  be  taken 
senously.  The  researdi  into  Ihe  history  ol  the  stfool.  a  critical  analysts  ol  its  values  b  necessary  to  KJenmy  those 
elements  that  still  can  support  future  education 

Akos  Moravanszky,  Prolessor  at  Mislory,  Theory  and  Criticism  ol  Architecture 


The  issue  ol  change  al  our  school  has  generally  been  misunderstood  as  one  ol  natural  evolution  or 
progress  Sor^e,  like  our  Dean,  otter  platitudes  such  as.  The  60s  are  over."  "We  must  move  on,'  etc.  to  suppoi  their 
position  Vei  the  question  ol  change  has  little  to  do  wih  time  or  evolution.  Quite  simply,  it  is  about  didactic  reality 

Despite  the  nsk  of  over-simpfification  n  seems  possible  to  identity  lour  didactic  attitudes  operating  in  the 
school  at  this  time  Two  ol  these  could  be  seen  as  cftaractensucolMiTm  the  recent  past  Oneisbasedonempmcal 
observation  ot  lorn  phenomena.  It  aaumes  thai  objective  condrtions  ol  lorm  can  be  ideniified,  analyzed  and 
understood  Personal  expression  is  seen  as  an  artifact  rather  Ihan  a  generator  of  Ihe  design  process.  In  ihis  case  Ihe 
didactic  core  lies  m  teaching  basic  pnnaples  ol  lorm  organization  Another  approach  seeks  to  bnng  design  and 
technology  to  bear  on  perceived  conditions  ol  need.  Sites  and  programs  may  be  kxated  in  indigent  areas.  Knowledge 
IS  lapped  in  seeking  relatively  kw-tech  solutKins  to  problems  ol  form,  planning,  buikling.  and  infrastructure  This 
attitude  can  be  connected  to  issues  of  suslainability  and  sooai  responsibility 


I  believe  that  we  m  design  leaching  here  at  MIT  have  consistently  emphasized  the  relationship  of  the  making  of  architectural  lorm  lo  several  specifk: 
issues.  One  IS  tectonics,  which  encompasses  many  aspects  of  technology.  Another  is  the  land  and  nature,  including  considerations  ol  site  and  context  AMissue 
concems  culture,  and  ^e  understanding  ol  form  in  sooa!  and  political  terms.  In  addition,  attention  has  been  locused  on  understanding  dient  and  user  needs.  What 
unites  these  common  concems  is  care  for  the  act  aixt  art  ol  buiWing.  ol  assembling  matenals  together,  as  a  constnjctive  approach  to  ihe  process  ol  designing. 
Design  at  HfT  prefers  lomi-making  that  is  not  lormalislic,  but  that  relates  directly  to  human  aamty-habitable  lorm  is  essential  to  creating  loytul.  livable  places. 

Over  Ihe  years  we  have  had  a  deep,  at  limes  painful,  but  sincere  search  to  try  lo  find  different  solutions  to  these  issues  without  relying  on  fashions  or 
fads  ol  the  day.  Formalisbc  style  making  is  devoid  of  those  aspects-considerations  of  matenals.  sile  and  the  housing  of  people-that  are  so  important  m  making 
architecture  a  human  art.  Commitment  to  this  diflicutf  search  has  made  MfT  unique  from  other  schools  ot  architecture 

The  teaching  method  m  design  has  been  labor  intensive.  Although  the  faculty  have  had  ditlerencss  on  ihe  issues  I  have  descnbed.  they  have  been 
united  in  a  commitment  to  the  education  ot  students  in  the  art  ol  building  We  have  taken  rare  lo  help  students  understand  basic  pnnoples,  and  at  the  same  lime  to 
help  them  develop  ihen  own  pnnoples  so  they  can  begm  lo  ma^e  decisions  lor  ihemselves.  Most  ol  the  laculty  have  been  engaged  m  some  act  of  designing  and 
building  or  applied  research  in  addition  to  teaching  so  that  the  education  is  not  'academic ' 

The  challenge  al  this  point  is  lo  <nake  our  agenda  and  our  history  dear  outside  these  walls  Also,  we  have  an  incredible  opportunity  to  strengthen  our 
traditional  concerns  by  integrating  with  other  parts  of  ttie  (nslitule  which  now  could  be  at  the  forefrom  of  enwronmenlalism.  I  ih^nk  ii  is  paramount  that  architecis 
continue  to  address  the  detehoraling  condlions  of  the  physical  landscape  (toth  natural  and  made-made)  and  Ihe  emironrrBnl  that  we  enlarge  rather  than  nairow 
our  understanding  of  our  role  as  custodians  ol  the  physical  wodd.  and  Ihal  our  leaching  reflect  this  concern. 

Jen  Wampler,  Professor  at  Archileclure 


Two  other  didactc  positions  might  be  desaibed  in  the  loltowmg  r' 
notion  thai  ar*i(ecture  is  an  art  lorm.  As  such  Ihe  design  project  is  based  on  conceptuafrheloncalconstmcls,  Ttie 
5uP,ecl/ve  view  or  'gaa'  is  therefore  often  the  cote  ol  the  didadic  The  student  is  guded  or  coached  toward  a 
personal  language,  style,  or  conceptual  position.  In  ihis  model  cntical  ihmking  is  not  necessanly  applied  systematically 
lo  issues  ol  use-form.  The  lourth  attitude  (it  can  hardly  be  called  a  position)  constitutes  a  trend  toward  hyper-let^  and 
appears  poised  to  lake  over  the  department.  Led  by  Dean  Mitchell's  bombastic  nng-masler  salesmanship  i!  may 
alreaoy  be  a  !ait  accompli  Typical  of  infatuations  wih  fancy  toys  it  applies  the  mosi  aJvanced  technology  where  it  is 
needed  least.  Useless  'complec  geometnes,'  the  oxymoron  "virtual  Agora,'  and  the  exploration  of  costly  production 
techniques  are  all  touted  with  liWe  sign  ol  cntical  ngor  Yet  these  notions  carry  only  the  weakest  connections  lo  the 
s^ieni  issues  ol  architecture  and  sooely  in  our  lime 

Can  lf)esevaryingpo»tionsbeba!3fKed  or  reconciled''  it  would  beuniortunateilourschoollosl  its 


position  as  the  intelligent  allemabve  to  sell-serving  hyper-Iechnologies,  stylistic  Irerxfencies,  and 
conceptual  a/khHeclure  whkSi  coninue  lo  pervade  the  lieW  The  60s  may  be  over  but  so  are  the  80s. 
We  must  "move  on'  lo  resist  architechjral  me-ism  Lei  us  instead  emphasize  the  objective  over  the 
subjective  and  the  collective  over  the  personal  We  will  always  need  laculty  with  cfflicai  theory  founded 
on  Ihe  study  ol  form,  light,  materials,  and  the  physical  poeti&logic  ol  buWing  We  will  continue  to  need  a 
program  ol  study  based  on  ihe  empincal  analysis  of  physical  fonn  and  of  its  organization  lor  us 
issues  are  timeless.  No  technology  or  conceptual  constnjcl  will  ever  super 
the  buill  lorm 

Dan  GorJnl,  third  year  UMti  studenl 


One  of  Ihe  strengths  at  MfT  lays  m  its  design 
prolessors  who  provide  a  system  ol  beliels  about  what  is  essential 
to  design  thinking.  These  teachers  use  examples  ol  architecture  to 
demonstrate  how  that  Ihmking  is  realized  m  buiH  my.  In  additioi 
they  structure  exercises  with  dearly  stated  aims.  These  exerases 
are  part  ol  an  agenda  used  by  the  instnjctor  lo  convey  a 
comprehensbleattrtude  towards  design   In  this  way  teachers 
communicale  a  system  of  architecture  knowledge.  tM\  students 
may  then  apply  miheir  own  design  expk)rat)ons  This  approach  to 
teaching  makes  a  valu^e  contnbunon  to  a  student's  design 
education. 

Less  than  helpful  is  the  teaching  method  also  found  at 
MIT  where  professors  leave  students  to  design  by  intuition  These  ■ 
teachers  may  suggest  a  set  of  considerations  lo  use  m  approaching  j 
the  problem,  but  do  not  offer  any  undertying  pnnoples  that  wouti 
make  those  suggestions  relevant  to  the  design  process.  When  the  I 
miennons  ol  Ihe  studio  are  not  expliot  there  is 
design  Students  work  independently  and 
their  proiects  are  uHimately  judged  based  on 
guidelines  they  have  set  lor  themselves,  or 
guidetines  imposed  after  the  design  is 
presented  In  this  type  ot  studio  the 
teaser's  iraights  are  not  expressed  until 
iheevahaforiEbge  II is diticull to 
synihesoe  the  Mills  ol  this  type  ol  studio 
because  of  the  design  investigation's  lack 
ol  cntical  focus.  Asate5uit  Ihesludenl's 
design  awareness  s  Wlie  luntieied 

flobinAtlenMcGrew,  second  year  M.Arch  studenl  | 


I 


The  center  is  not  holding  It  is  more  inieresling  at  Ihe  edge. 

My  impresswns  ol  the  department  ol  architecture  are  still  lorming,  having  been  here  only  a  lew  months.  I  have  lound  mysaHseeng  through  a  haze  Ihal  seems  lo  have 
lormed  sometime  in  the  early  seventies,  clouding  dBOjssions  about  design,  and  now,  tweniy  years  later,  is  slli  refusing  to  dear  away  NoiJoublilwasahazepartiaHyfomiedby 
external  condtons,  bul  it  has  lingered  on  too  long  in  the  studios  ol  MIT  The  imminent  tenured  faculty  appointment  in  architectural  design  must  be  a  dear,  bok)  stroke-a  known  entity  m 
the  lieW  ol  archiieciure-to  bnng  the  department  into  cunent  debates  about  design  The  recent  appomimeni  ol  three  new  studio  lacully  has  challencied  sofne  assumptions  aboul  MiTs 
attitude  towards  design  education  It  is  this  challenge,  not  the  partojlanties  ol  each  new  laculty  member's  position,  that  is  important  to  us  now  The  percetved  tiredness  ol  the  studio 
laculty,  and  in  turn  the  tiredness  ol  Ihe  physical  environment,  are  in  need  of  a  waking  up. 

The  critical  mass  of  the  department  ol  architecture  is  relatively  small  Therefore  design,  central  to  an  education  m  archrtecture,  should  be  given  a  pre-eminent  position 
wnich  It  does  not  cunently  hok)  within  the  department  This  repositioning  should  be  accomplished  not  through  the  appointment  ol  figureheads  but  through  a  core  ol  committed  architects, 
each  with  some  recognizable  body  ol  work  of  their  own  The  strengthened  atctude  lowards  design  typified  by  the  new  cumculum  must  be  met  head-on  with  responsive,  visionary  laculty 
who  have  strong  notions  about  the  fi^  and  what  role  this  partoiiar  education  will  play  m  it  The  department  sometimes  seems  complacent  with  its  own  anonymity,  despite  visible 
strengttB  m  HTC,  the  Aga  Khan  program,  ihe  Media  Lab,  and  MIT  as  an  mstrtution  While  1 15  celainly  important  to  provide  a  loaim  lor  lesser  heard  voices  iihis  can  and  is  done 
through  vanois  ways  in  the  departmeni}  the  lecture  senes  15  one  ol  those  outward  signs  ol  what  MIT  is  interested  in  discussmg  The  appomimeni  ol  new  laculty  is  another  Bul  when 
very  lew  signs  are  recognized,  the  sdwol  is  perceived  as  mislnjsling  ot  ihe  outside  world  ol  archiieciure-an  insular,  pnvaie  body    Par^apaiing  m  public  discourse  aboul  the  fi^  is  a 
necessary  and  ennching  step  of  education.  With  regard  lo  particular  debaies,  there  seems  to  be  a  general  altitude  m  studios  which  equates  theory  with  style  and  thus  makes  theory 
taboo  Current  debates  about  iheory  are  a  part  ol  desigrv-we  read  the  loumals,  we  know  the  archiiecis-and  the  relative  merits  ol  this  can  be  disojssed  m  the  studio  environment,  il 
there  are  prolessors  who  are  willing  and  able  to  discuss  it 

Perhaps  I  imesi  too  much  in  the  meaning  ol  this  appointment  Vet  it  is  one  ol  several  iranstomabons  which  the  school  is  undergoing,  at  a  time  ol  great  flux  m  ihe  fiekJ  as  a 
whole  The  deosions  we  make  have  a  public  lace,  whether  we  dwose  lo  recognize  it  or  not.  Outside  cntics,  eihibits  of  studenl  work,  visiing  prolessors,  and  bound,  extemally- 
orcuiaied  journal  publications  are  other  ways  lor  Ihe  departmeni  10  parDapaie  in  the  discourses  about  architectural  design.  We  need  lo  gel  our  work  and  ideas  oul  ^ere. 

Lia  KItadls,  lirsl  year  M.Arcti.  student 


There  IS  always  a  moment  ol  change.  We  must  redefine  an  understanding  of 
our  present.  Continuity  cumes  Irom  our  own  understanding  ol  reality  as  a  stale  of 
constant  change  and  permanent  redefinition.  The  perception  and  expenence  ol  this 
mutation  reveals  to  ourselves  our  own  continuity.  The  question  ol  continuily  then 
becomes  one  ol  mainiainmg  an  awareness  aboul  quality  and  values.  Contnuriy  is  not  an 
abstract  concepl;  there  is  a  direct  relationship  between  the  people  vrfio  leach  and  their 
interpretation  ol  reality  There  is  no  continuity  to  maintain  when  ideas  are  fixed  m  a 
stereotyped  manner  What  must  be  maintained  is  the  quality  ot  thinking,  teaching,  and 
viewing  ol  aichiieclure  I  am  not  concerned  with  continuity  so  much  as  with  the 
presen/ationol  quality. 

In  every  lime  penod  aichiieciural  educaiors  have  attempted  a  classification 
ol  thinking  as  part  ol  the  academic  method-  This  process  ol  fixaiion-whether  it  be 
through  intellectual  systems,  histoncai  inierpreiations,  or  oiher  means-separates  the 
thinking  aboul  archileclure  from  the  work  itself  When  this  happens  archiieclural 
educafion  fails  in  the  task  of  understanding  the  direct  connections  of  archileclure  as  Ihe 
reality  ol  consimclion.  We  perceive  things,  understand  ihem.  leel  them,  and  only  then  are 


we  aWelD  begin  to  explain  them.  When  we  explain,  we  may  lose  iiie  ongma!  perception,  but  as  Ihe  process  is  cydieai  | 
the  original  perception  will  then  reappear.  But  the  academy  challenges  the  dynamism  ol  this  cyde  by  its  need  to 
iniellBctuiae  and  exjtein  things,  if  students  are  not  trained  10  be  aleri  to  all  phases  ol  ihis  cyde,  ihey  will  never 
understand  the  nec«ssary  total  spectmm  of  perception,  contact  with  reality,  capacity  of  judgment,  of  emotion,  ol 
deosion.  and  ot  expianalion.  Only  with  Ihis  undersianding  may  they  approach  synthetic  vision  and  Ihe  capaaly  for 
making  physical  proposals. 

In  the  last  decade  there  has  been  an  maease  m  architectural  discourse  that  removes  Irom  the 
(fcciBSion  humanistic  concems  and  regard  lor  the  physical  presence  ol  architecture.  At  the  same  time  there  has  been 
an  attempt  10  sysiematze  thinking  and  emotions  with  the  introduction  ol  advanced  technokigies.  Students  must  be 
taught  Ihe  capacity  to  address  the  possible  dehumanizing  efiecis  ol  these  new  intellectual  and  lechnokigical  devices 
In  addition,  the  et  lecis  ot  physical  buikJing  on  nature  and  on  the  perception  ol  human  berngs  must  be  understood 
Otherwise  we  will  teac^  about  lines,  concepts,  metaphors  or  words,  and  not  about  lundameniai  architectural 
e<penences.  As  a  result,  the  question  faang  the  studenl  may  no  longer  be  ihe  "what,  where,  and  how'  of  Ihe  physics  | 
ol  ardiitecture,  grounded  m  culture.  This  task  is  not  an  easy  one,  the  more  sophisticated  the  madimes.  the  mt 
knowledge  we  will  have  to  have 

Fernando  Domeyko,  Leclurer,  Departmeni  ol  ArchHeelure 


PROPENSITIES  (continued  Irom  p.  1) 

atcliitecturai  compIeK  or  building  In  that  s«nse.  my  claim  is  gene'al 

p^yslcal  envifonmeni  perlorms  Thmugh  sucfi  inqjmes,  we  will  linfl 
thai  some  enviranmenis  perform  well  and  olhers  nol;  ihal  some 
|per^aps  even  by  establishing  conslraints)  provKle  diiedon  and 
positive  support  wilhin  the  tiek]  ol  propensities  wtiile  others  do  not: 
ibal  some  are  adaptable  while  olhers  are  not;  lhal  some  are 
adapiable  merefy  by  remterprelaiion  while  olhers  requite  physical 
change 

I  (ind  Savannah  o)  particular  inlerest  in  thai  I  itiink  Itie 
characlenslKs  ot  its  plan-e5(»oa1ty  ils  high  degree  ol  ditlereniiaiion 
wiihm  a  repetitive  and  cognizable  plar>-has  performed  well  Tlie 
Savannah  plan  has  responded  to  changing  propensities  with  a 
minimum  ol  disnjption  to  oiher  conditions  thai,  at  a  given  moment, 
were  slaWe  And  n  has  done  ihis  largefy  through  a  capacity  tor 
remterpreiation  rather  than  through  c»stfy  physical  transformations  ■ 

These  conieciires  are  directed  to  an  issue  menhoned 
earfier  How  can  we  understand  architecture  m  relation  to  sooety 
without  lalling  into  erther  social  or  architectural  determimstn-or  into 
an  evasion  through  the  daim  (or  the  aulonomy  of  archifeflure'' 
Under  the  notion  ol  a  (leW  of  propensities,  as  illustrated  by  the 
eiample  ol  Savannah,  one  observes  that  societies  establish  many 
and  changing  propensities.  Some  ol  these  stem  from  sooal 
organization  itself,  but  others  are  sjgnHicantly  related  to  the  physical 

A  plan  such  as  that  ot  Savannah  does  not  emerge  as 
the  solution  to  a  set  ol  well-slated  desHJerata  It  is  nol  an  instance  ol 
technics  problem-solving  It  is  an  invention  within  the  quasi- 
autonomous  domain  ol  architecture  and  environmental  planning. 
There  is  a  high  degree  al  ar&tranness  that  it  should  have  been  fhu 
pJan  lhai  was  set  down  on  f/iaf  biutl  on  the  frontier  of  English 
settlement  in  Ainenca  It  couW  have  been  olhenwse  Architectuie 
csuid  ahvays  have  been  otherwise  Butt  also  said 'quas/- 
aulonomy '  And  I  said  'high  degiee  ol  aitniranness.'  The  planners 
of  Savannah  were  neither  unknowing  as  to  the  soa^  ends  sought  by 
the  Trustees  of  Georgia,  nor  ca/eless  in  their  choices  within  the 
doman  ot  environments  planning.  T)iis  was  not  to  be  a  gamson 
town  under  central  authonty  lhal  wouM  have  encouraged  a 
centralized.  hierarcJical  plan.  T>iis  was  a  long-tem)  inveslmenl  m 
wtiai  was  intended  to  be  a  community  olotzen-famiers  A  high 
percentage  ol  tfte  site  was  reserved  for  communal  interests  and  use. 
The  individual  citzen-larmers  received  the  inducement  ol  their  own 
lowr.  garden  and  larm  lots  But  as  a  community,  1  was  imporlani 
that  these  tots  be,  as  much  as  possible,  equal  to  one  another 
physically,  just  as  a  rule  against  alienation  ot  land  sought  to  maintain 
lhal  equality  The  mult)-loc^  organization  ol  the  town  served  at  least 
two  intentions  in  diminishing  the  sense  ol  center  and  penphery,  the 
assignment  of  lots  remained  more  equal  over  time  and  space: 
simuHaneousiy,  the  multiple  centers  and  tnjst  lots  encouraged  a 
dsinbution  ol  services  and  institutions  rather  than  Hie  dominance  ol 

I  daim  thai  the  partially  arbitrary  phenomenon  of 
architecture,  wtiiie  not  determining  the  field  of  propensities,  can  boHi 
stimulate  and  suppon  elements  ol  that  fiek)  We  may  understand 
architecture  as  having  a  partaily  arbitrary,  quasi-autonomous 
domain  of  its  own,  a  realm  both  of  iradiior  and  ol  invention,  that  is 
neihei  detennined  nor  delemiining  yet  is  one  significant  elemeni 
Within  what  I  am  calling  the  (ieklol  propensities  Architecture 

Beyond  the  example  ol  Savannah,  there  is  architecture 
that  takes  the  people-environment  relation  seriously  Consider  the 
work  ol  such  architects  as  Wnghl,  Aalto,  Asplund,  Lewerenlz,  Duiker, 
Scharoun,Schindler,Wuister  Scarpa  and  others  While  any 
situation,  and  thus  any  architecture  can  be  aralyzed  in  lerrrB  ot 
propensities,  il  is  such  an^iecture  concerned  with  situations  tfiat 
best  lesists  oiticism  within  sudi  an  analyse.  If  Savannah  may 
provide  an  e«ample  of  environment  as  a  fietd  of  propensites,"  I 
think  the  thought  and  the  work  o(  the  a/chifeds  \  |ust  cited  might  also 
be  coninbutively  seen  m  ths  light 

The  interpretation  ol  Savannah  is  one  I  made  many 
yeaisago.  Recently  Kan  Popper  published  a  small  book  A  WorWo/ 


Pro(»nsrfies  which  provided  the  word  'propensity'  and  a  sense  of 
conlirmation  m  the  larger  implicalions  ol  this  form  ot  analysis  in 
■people-environment  siudies.'  ThisepistemoiogicallradifBn^ 
recognizes  that  each  ol  us  must  constantly  lake  positions  thai  imply 
larger  commitments  We  must  makBCon]ectures  on  which  to  act 
even  as  we  examine  and  question  them  In  line  with  the 
epistemologylamalaiiibiiisi  We  have  no  ced^n  knowledge.  We 
can  only  make  bold  coniectures  We  must  eiamine  these  guesses, 
and  learn  through  trial  and  error.  And  precisely  because  there  is  no 
definitive  injlh,  nor  even  a  definitive  failure,  we  must  welcome 
competing  conjectures 

f  think  11  IS  a  misfortune  lhal  we  too  often  induce  lear  of 
error,  f^kling  some  things  dear,  we  do  nol  atways  encourage 
conjecture  Concerned  with  being  correct,  we  may  stifle  invention 
Thus  in  my  1991  'inauguraT  as  Head  ol  this  Depaiimeni,  I  oflered  a 
lallibiiist  manilesfo'  and  a  general  conjecture  on  ardiitecture  and 
propensities-aimed  at  encouraging  danng  withm  the  arbitrary  but 
also  a  realistic  reckoning  wthin  the  fiek)  ol  propensities.  These 
elfois  are  themseNes  not  yet  fully  developed,  criticized  and 
reconfigured,  but  may  provoke  and  provxie  inlerm  points  ol 
onentation  ■ 

1  SianlordAnOersxi 'Savannah  and  the  Issue  ol  Precedent:  Ctyf^  as 
Resourix,' tn  ftalph  Bervwi  ed ,  SeOiemenls  in  ine  Americas.  CriBs- 
Cuftural  Peispeoyes  (ttewark.  tL  linversity  ol  Delaware  Press,  1 993), 
PP.II&-144 

2  Tne  wisdom  ol  such  a  potcy,  also  m  other  omAxxs  and  w(h  3  dtiefeni 
plan,  have  been  demonstrjled  m  ihe  oty  ol  Cuntba,  Braol-as  presented 
by  Mayof  Jaime  Lemei  m  oui  Schem  Lecture  ot  1993. 

3  Karl  Popper, /tlVwIi)  of  Prc¥Mn9l»s(BnsIoi  T^ioenimes.  1990)  Paul 
Feyerabend  fired  rny  interest  in  lt«  pMosopf^  ol  soence-firs  ine  thought 
ol  his  mm  leacfier  Karl  Popper,  and  then  his  wm  w(rt  and  lhal  ol  fw  tnend 


mfluefitial  on  my  w( 


sidireaty 


A-fORM-ISMS  (continued  from  p.  3} 

simiiantes  between  the  concepts  presented  m  Chartes  Oson's 
poetic  manilesto  and  elements  ol  Smiths  theory,  such  as.  Olson  s 
concept  ol  'composition  by  field,'  his  belief  m  the  simutianerfy  of  form 
and  content,  his  refusal  to  use  a  preexisting  lomi,  his  detasie  tor 
hierarchy,  abstract  language,  and  rational  discourse  over  direct 
expenence,  his  insisience  on  contmufly,  and  his  stance  aganst 
history  and  Ume.  Smith  does  asstgnmentorship  to  GydrgyKepes, 
and  specifically  his  ideas  of  "ongoing  light  and  space'  and  his 
altitudes  of  cokv  thai  come  InDm  the  landscape.  Thelandscape 
Smith  indicates  is  also  an  important  source  lor  tus  theory.  Neither 
hentage  is  mentioned  m  'Fragments'  and  Smiih  adtnowledges  that 
the  connection  to  Kepes'wouk)  take  hme  to  see'  Butonec^see 
that  the  landscape  and  Kepes'  notions  ol  ongoing  light  and  space 
couk)  form  the  basis  ot  Smith's  atiadi  against  "bad  control  systems,' 
or  what  he  calls  lormsol  central  control  He  claims  thai  the  type  ot 
order  started  in  the  Henissance  and  promoted  the  isolated  object 
instead  ol  the  range  ol  relationships  and  systems  ol  organization  that 
are  found  m  the  landscape  where  Ihe  f  nal  order  s  one  ol  several 
systems 

Maunffis  theory  is  indeed  complex  and  access  to 
meaning  is  not  through  "Fragments'  or  any  other  wntien  lext. 
Although  H>e  appositive  sintcture-collaged  and  non'imear  lomi  of 
hts  a-fomi-isms-alkws  lor  multiple  readings,  Ihe/e  is  only  one  way 
to  understand  what  he  is  trying  to  convey-and  that  is  through 
Maunce.  He  does  have  an  intense  impulse,  mediated  by  the 
contentious  gestKulaiKKisol  a  siidi,  10  talk  about  lomi  Those  that 
have  expenenced  Smith's  dklactic  method  ol  teaching  gain  access  to 
this  knowledge  It  is  a  system  which  inevitably  produces  a  fraternity 
whdi  desjMe  the  diversity  created  withm  the  school  is  a  process 
whch  prevents  dialogue  or  exchange,  ^ewed  in  this  light  it  is  an 
approach  that  can  be  read  as  being  concemed  with  Its  own  lormal 
purity.  Maunce'senteipnse  IS  a  closed  liekiconcepruS  consistency 

Maunce  Smith's  wntings  are  as  difficult  to  understand 
as  the  person  behind  ihem  His  manner  is  pnckly,  he  daims  to  be 
wTifioul  attachment  or  ego  about  the  reception  ot  his  ideas,  and  has 
a  forceful  way  ol  speaking  that  is  not  for  the  laint  hearted  However, 
his  conduct  and  affimiabons  are  betrayed  by  a  depth  ol  concern  and 


a  convdion  about  loim-making  lhal  is  seWom  encountered  m 
educators  or  architects.  Smith's  wniings  are  easily 
misunderstood  and  misleading  rl  one  assumes  that  they  are 
produced  to  explain  and  disserr^nafe  his  thinkmg  yet,  as  a 
fragment  they  also  expose  a  complex,  revealing,  and 
revolutionary  way  ol  thinking  about  form  Although  the  mlegnty 
ot  Maunce's  wnting  and  hs  pedagogical  approach  is 
unatonable,  the  unloitunate  aspect  is  that  the  pariicularfties 
ol  his  theory  can  only  be  known  by  passing  through  the  gate.  ■ 

1  Thenofiomhal-ONEPERCEPTlONMtJSTtMHEOlATELYAND 
DIRECTLV  LEAD  TO  A  FURTHER  PEflCEPnON-  is  one  ol  lour 
■dogmas'  staled  by  Chartes  Ctecn  m  Pfojedw  Vene 


BUILT  COLLAGE  (continued  from  p.  3) 

concrete  cohimn  supporting  a  wooden  dedt  does  not  end  abruptly 
but  amfirues  through  the  dedi.  becoming  a  post  10  lean  agansl 

In  hts  use  of  an  architecture  composed  largely  ol 
quotatnrts  {re-used  material),  Smith  subverts  the  traditional 
autfmyol  authorship.  Tfie  presence  ol  the  architect  as  organzer 
IS  evident  in  ^  selection  and  actrvabon  ol  the  ()uoled  malenal 
But  his  presence  does  not  rely  solefy  on  singular  narratives  ot 
complete  geometry,  atis  or  structured  linear  sequence.  Instead, 
architectural  order  s  brougtn  about  by  emphasizing  a  ceftam 
onentalon  thai  all  matenal  systems  respond  to,  'Hiecoherence 
and  cadence  ol  the  entire  expenence  results  from  alternations  ol 
the  buih  and  unbuilt,  by  a  reoproofy  of  inside  and  outside  fm 
both  plan  and  section),  by  intensification  usrng  space  and  light, 
and  by  the  repetiton  ol  certain  dimensions. 

The  result  s  that  no  one  narratrve  sequence  exsts, 
each  e«penence  is  generated  by  the  movement  of  the  obsenrer 
IhiDugh  time  and  space.  Because  of  the  systematic  use  of  the 
component  matenais,  each  lemioiy  of  the  house  is  padted  with 
expenence,  none  m  itself  providing  the  culminatnn  or  begmnng 
ol  a  sequence.  Each  temionai  definifion  is  incomplete,  Ihe  only 
complete  dosures  are  "pnvaoes'  or  "stops '  intensities  ol 
expenence  wiifiin  the  larger  spatial  now  ot  the  house  anse  from 
multiple  routes  of  movement  through  the  levels,  views  al  every 
lum,  shifting  levels  lhal  boih  shelter  and  create  a  larger  sense  of 
the  section  The  exdus^e  narrative  ol  traditional  ar^ 
composition  is  replaced  by  a  muitipicty  of  iocafized  anecdotes 
Ths  constniction  of  a  multiple  narrative  demes  the  soothing 
possibility  ol  an  attainable  Utopia  or  a  return  10  a  fiied 
au^KXitananpasL 

Ultimately  Smith  rejects  the  sole  re^ance  on  lorm  as 
the  bearer  ol  meaning  in  flavor  ol  meaning  generated  by  the 
observer  sinteradion  with  a  "built  collage' worid  Awortflwhose 
hybnd  nature  produces  withiniiihepotentiallormultipie 
meanings  WhOe  the  archiiea  still  has  to  make  lormaldecsions 
about  the  buikfing,  1 1S  conceivaJ  not  as  a  dosed  single  entty 
but  as  the  ongoing  product  ot  its  componeni  maienal  systems. 
Thus,  the  generation  ol  tonn  s  a  by-product  ol  Smith's 
archdecfure,  not  it's  pnmary  obiecOve 

This  shrfl  away  from  the  design  ol  complete  objects 
to  more  open-ended  structures  ol  multiple  signification  may  be 
understood  as  the  continualion  of  a  modemisl  atlempi  10  find  a 
mode  ol  creatve  producbon  that  doses  the  distance  between  art 
andtheobsenier  Smith's  architecture  replaces  iconic  with 
Systemic  meaning  m  whic*i  the  oteerver  assembles  meaning  oi 
ot  hii'her  expenence  of  Hie  buikling's  multiple  systems  Smith  s 
built  collage  can  be  seen  as  a  political  act  ot 
induson  that  gives  both  ardwect  and  user  the  | 
lieedom  lo  operate.  The  act  ol  collage  is 
liberating  in  thai  it  incorporaies  artilacls  from 
the  everyday  worid  at  wJI  and  transfomis  these  I 
quotations  through  their  arrangement  thereby 
posl^ng  nurrwDus  allemative  realities  I 


t  For  an  analyse  ol  the  potties  otcDtage  see 
eenjamn  BucWoh.  "Ffom  FaMura  lo  FaOography,' 
Mar  30  (Fan  1984) 
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